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AN EARLY WORK BY GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO 


By GuIsEPPE Fiocco 
Padua, Italy 
Translation by RUTH LANGNER 


To a person who, like myself, has for years been preparing a monograph 
on Giambattista Tiepolo (it will be published by the Italian State Press in 
a short time), and who would like to add something to the meritorious 
books of Sack and Molmenti, two points seem most in need of clarification, 
yet most dangerous to handle. The first concerns the origins of the Master's 
art, the second, the separation from his works of the obscuring items painted 
by his pupils. Giandomenico, the only one placed alongside his father in 
the two most excellent shows recently held in America at the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Art and the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, was not his 
only pupil. 

I do not really know how much good was done Giambattista’s name in 
the Chicago exhibition by the Seligman Madonna Number 14, a saccharine 
picture, too like the other example published by Sack —I expressed my 
opinion concerning this work at the time of the memorable Venetian Sette- 
cento Exhibition of 1929 — or by the appearance of Hagar and Ishmael, 
a tempera of Drey’s at Monaco by Barriera, No. 21, which is so remi- 
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niscent of Giandomenico’s picture in the Ospedaletto (now at the Cirico 
Museum in Venice) of St. Jerome the Moor with a poor little boy. That 
Giandomenico is certainly being confused with Francesco Zugno is evident 
by the colors, which are no longer subtle but metallic and resounding, and 
by the beautiful Pulcinello, No. 40, also exhibited at Venice last year, and 
owned by Cailleux. The New York exhibition, on the other hand, gives 
us an example of the earlier, ineffable Tiepolesque background in the paint- 
ing acquired from the de Biron Collection. This exhibition also provided 
grounds to deny Giambattista’s authorship of the so-called “modello” of the 
grand panel of the Cathedral of Este, part of the collection of D. F. Boix of 
Madrid, and published by Sanchez Canton in the Spanish Archives of Art 
and Archeology for 1929, pp. 13 seq. (Fig. 1). It is a poor, mute, and 
incorrect copy of the American original, No. 16, which I would like to 
make well known to the world of scholars, to prove once again how much 
attention should be paid in this field to the pupil reproductions, basing one’s 
findings in the final instance on a nice discrimination of quality. 

But desiring to confirm our opinion today of the younger Tiepolo, I will 
bring to mind the importance assumed by Giambattista Piazzetta, the most 
fundamental and tonic artist of the entire Venetian Settecento, beside whom 
the very rudimentary teachings of Gregorio Lazzarini seem little more than 
a historic curiosity. 

The artist’s personal style, surely the highest ornament art can boast, 
came, then, from having superimposed on the granite of Piazzetta, the fan- 
tasy of Sebastiano Ricci and the serene ardor of Poalo Veronese. In fact, 
Tiepolo seems to us a spirited and magic Cagliari, joyously throwing wide 
the heavens glimpsed by his predecessors. 

This long experimental road may be said to end around 1730 with the 
Gloria of Saint Teresa at the Scalzi. Only a person intent on putting the 
date back to 1715 dares place it in that year when even the historic Ospe- 
daletto picture above-mentioned was not to appear till the following year, 
1716. This was immediately followed by the Martyrdom of St. Bartholo- 
mew of St. Stae, by the Sacrifice of Isaac, again at the Ospedaletto, and by 
the period when Tiepolo was in the service of the Dolfins at Udine and at 
Venice. All these undoubtedly precede the cited ceiling fresco at the Scalzi, 
the first true example of the “new style” adopted by Tiepolo. 

Obviously, not to pile doubt upon doubt, you require the greatest caution 
when you proceed in this highly dangerous field of the Master’s origins. 
Before offering to scholars a genuine and very instructive picture of his, it 
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Fic. 1. Pupit oF GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO: Fic. 6. GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO: 
“MOoDELLO” oF ST. TECLA AT ESTE PANEL AT ROVETTA 
































is necessary to refer back to the most recent conclusions, given in two arti- 
cles which appeared in the Burlington Magazine in February and March, 
1934. We see collected there by Antonio Morassi, in no precise order, 
similar works which should belong to the first Tiepolo. Some of them are 
fairly historical, like the Repose on the Flight into Egypt already published 
in the Emporium of the Caverazzi, which passed from the Speranza Collec- 
tion into the hands of Luigi Mapelli Mozzi Co. at Ponte San Pietro, Ber- 
gamo, and was certified by F. Berardi, who, having been born in 1'740 and 
having died in 1788, may be looked upon as almost a contemporary. We 
may consider as equally historical the frescoes of the Sacrament in the 
Duomo of Udine, which are part of the Dolfin cycle mentioned just above. 
Other happy attributions seem to me to be that fragment of the Madonna 
with the Custrole Angel of which the complete sketch exists at Cassel, and 
which Pallucchini had already removed from the series of autographed works 
by Piazzetta. This Madonna, already recognized by me when it was still in 
the hands of Professor D. Botto at Milan, now belongs to Comm. Mario 
Crespi of Milan. It seems to be of the same Vicenza origin. 

But unfortunately there is not added to this precious handful the beauti- 
ful St. Joseph belonging to Dr. Rasini of Milan whose attribution to Tiepolo 
seems at least reasonable, even though Pallucchini thought, and not without 
serious justification, that Giulia Laura, Piazzetta’s best pupil, painted three 
works which should not be attributed to the Master. The Flight into Egypt 
of the Roth Collection in Amsterdam, because the style is flaccid and the 
color pallid, is revealed to us as being by Giandomenico, and it is also marked 
as his by the “pictorial ideas” all devoted to this subject by Tiepolo fils and 
engraved in 1753. Just compare the almost identical composition reproduced 
by Molmenti in an aquaforte of a Tiepolo in 1896, No. 58, and see two 
other prints of the series, 69 and '72. The sketch, with a superficial Piazzetta 
style and certain Bacchantes in agitated and stressed Pittori manner, but 
standardized and badly done, is in the hands of my friend, H. Voss. Because 
it was for some time considered a Bolognese work, it may perhaps be attrib- 
uted to Gaetano Gandolfi, as those who have read my comment on the 
Venetian eighteenth century Exhibition of 1929 well know (Fig. 2). We 
are dealing, for the rest, with an opinion of which the first to be convinced 
was the genuine student who is the owner of the specious “piciolo” described. 

The Sacrifice of Iphigenia is to be excluded for its absolute lack of merit. 
I do not think it worth while to try to ascribe this most mediocre picture of 
the Tiepolo school; it seems most like Fontelazzo when you think of other 
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examples of his desolating mediocrity, but one must take into account the 
fact that the restoration of his work wrought notable harm. 

And this is why I also always considered the painting of the Glory of 
St. Louis with uneasiness, even many years ago when I was able to study it 
in the collection of the heirs of Fantoni of Bergamo. I illustrate it here in 
Figures 3 and 4. We recognize Tiepolo’s peculiar style most clearly in a 
group of pictures in the Venetian Galleries, such as the Rape of Europa, 
which had, again, always left me puzzled. This is a group around which I 
have gathered sufficient data to correlate and explain it. I hope to do this 
soon. On the back of the picture of St. Louis is an inscription which gives 
not only the name, Giambattista Tiepolo, but also the date, 1735. This is 
completely inacceptable in a picture measuring 58 x 44 cm. and belonging 
to the time of the Master’s first contact with Ricci and Benovich. Hence 
the accusation of “suspect” made by Moschini which this work surely jus- 
tifies. How is it possible to see this picture with its highly acute, almost 
morbid, sensibility, its fluid and lamblike figures, so radiantly colored, of the 
brother angels in the Chapel of the Holy Ghost at Udine, and then place it 
anywhere except in the year 1726? (Fig. 5). But now the new owner, on 
his sacred honor, has removed the false backing, and it appears that the 
recent writing was nothing but an exact copy of the original which I repro- 
duce in Figure 4. How may we reconcile art with history? The task seems 
very easy to me and I feel the greatest confidence as I publish my conclusions. 
This painting has been attributed to the period to which by its style it 
belongs: the Udine period when Tiepolo was being sponsored by the Dolfin 
family. But the date attests to a completely different time and to an unde- 
niable friendship of the painter’s. In 1734 Tiepolo must have finished the 
panel which was placed two years later on the main altar of the Parrochiale 
of Rovetta in Val Seriano, a most beautiful panel with its airy freshness in 
the new artistic manner of the Master (Fig. 6). But if it was placed in the 
frame prepared for it with the five statues which adorn it carved by the 
excellent Bergamese sculptor, Andrea Fantoni, and now in the hands of 
a legatee, the picture, surely given in memory of that close collaboration 
(Fantoni actually died in 173.4) remained there to do Fantoni honor. The 
signature and the date do not, therefore, testify to the time the painting was 
executed, but to the date of the affectionate gift. So history, if closely exam- 
ined, does not contradict, but corroborates and defines art. 

But to finish peacefully with a unique invention of this wizard of Vene- 
tian painting, a work of his most fruitful period, here is a most amusing 
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GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO: DETAIL FOR THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY GHOST 
Duomo, Udine 





FIG. 5. 











Fic. 2. GAETANO GANDOLFI: OIL SKETCH 


Dr. H. Voss, Berlin 
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GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO: THE GLORY OF ST. LOUIS 
Fantoni Collection, Bergamo 


Fic. 4. GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO: DETAIL OF THE GLORY OF St. Louls FIG. 3. 
Fantoni Collection, Bergamo 
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“ex voto” seen by me not long ago in Paris at Lord Duveen’s, one of the 
Master’s last works before he left for Spain (Frontispiece). St. Anthony 
of Padua has been granted the healing of a Venetian noblewoman by the 
Madonna of Loretto. The lady is thanking her relations (senators and proc- 
urators clad in the pomp of their red gowns, who kneel somewhat to the 
side, before the alcove) from her white bed of pain, while her closest rel- 
ative (her mother?), with all due intimacy, kneels close to the recovered 
lady, her head covered as though she were in church, modest in her violet 
blouse and her yellow jacket. A feast of color, subtle design, a breathing 
background of sky, give, even to this humble and intimate subject, the lofti- 
ness of a great and timeless work of art. 


SCULPTURE 


Only the night is respite, and the dream 
Invading narrows there the room for rest; 
All the day long low birds of omen scream 
Above unheeding creeds in hope possessed. 
And this were all our story but for hands 
To hold in stone the tremulous design 
The body wears, and from the heart’s commands 
Harbor the will within the chiseled line. 
Here is mortal meaning in release, 
Passion and care delivered from the blood, 
Resting in bronze where fleshly dangers cease 
Here is freedom and a firm abode. 
And time that maddens calling for our breath 
Must here relent its savage aid to death. 


— Theodric Westbrook 








THE BEGINNINGS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN AMERICA 


By SypNEY KELLNER 


Brooklyn, New York 


The Hudson River School, the first truly native expression in the history 
of American art, developing at the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, did not spring forth full-grown from the heads of its creators. Its 
origin, history and development mark the rise of an indigenous school of 
landscape painting which, having its roots in the early history of our coun- 
try, reflects the social and economic ideals of its time. It is important there- 
fore as a field of study because of the light it throws upon a formative 
period in American culture. 

While prints and drawings of landscape views’ were common before the 
advent of the Hudson River School, landscapes by major artists were rare. 
They were, however, frequently used as backgrounds for portraits or histor- 
ical works. Recently re-discovered landscapes by Benjamin West, Ships at 
Sea and Landscape Composition’, (ca. 1750-52) painted by him when he 
was about twelve or thirteen, substantiate the legends of his amazing ability 
as a child prodigy. Another portrait painter, Ralph Earl, did a number of 
landscapes, one of which, Landscape at Sharon, Connecticut (ca. 1796) in 
the Litchfield Historical Society, is a panorama of the country-side, charm- 
ing in its primitive naiveté but indicative of an untutored vision for land- 
scape. The view, Looking East from Leicester Hills, in the Worcester Art 
Museum, another of Earl’s landscapes, is more advanced than the previous 
one but is similar in its precise manner of recording details.’ An attempt is 
made here to produce an atmospheric effect in the sunset on the horizon. 

There are sporadic examples of landscapes — all bearing an unmistakably 
English stamp — attributed to other native American portrait painters such 
as Charles Willson Peale, John Trumbull, Washington Allston and John 
Neagle. As a group, their landscapes left practically no influence upon sub- 
sequent painters, and their efforts were too few to have produced a distinct 


*Landscape prints of the pre-Hudson River School era are discussed in my article, Early Aqua- 
tints in America, in Prints, vol. VI, February, 1936, pp. 143-150. 

*These pictures, owned by the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, were known to Dunlap in 
1883 and are mentioned in his Arts of Design in the United States, (1918 ed.) vol. I, p. 39. Two 
other landscapes are listed in 4 Catalogue of Pictures Painted by the Late Benjamin West, Esq., 
London, 1821. They are View on the Susquehanna (No.3) and View Near Hammersmith (No.5). 
An Imaginary Landscape in the collection of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is attributed to Benja- 
min West by Dr. A. S. Rosenbach who believes it to be the artist’s second painting, mentioned by 
John Galt in his Life and Studies of Benjamin West, 1816. 

*The painting bears the name of Ralph Earl and the date 1800. The authenticity of this signa- 
ture has been questioned by F. F. Sherman, who believes the work to have been painted in the 
1770'S. 
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“school.” Social and economic changes creating a rapid provincialism in 
aristocratic America, and the growth of the frontier movement bringing to 
popular attention the magnificence and beauty of native scenery, were to 
occur before an indigenous school of art could take root. 

Closely related to the development of a landscape school was the contem- 
porary concept of nature, a theme which evolved simultaneously in Ameri 
can literature. The writings of Bryant, Emerson and Thoreau are the 
counterpart of the paintings of Cole, Durand and Doughty, and the moral- 
istic implications in their work are reiterations of the Puritan concept of 
nature prevalent from the time of Jonathan Edwards to the Transcenden- 
talists. In the early nineteenth century a materialistic view arose out of the 
economic and social changes in America which mark the expansion of man’s 
exploitation of nature. From this time on, the physical and sensuous aspects 
of nature appealed to American painters and writers who reported them as 
they personally observed them. Imbued with the dominant religious and 
materialistic philosophy of their age, they frequently injected a moral doc- 
trine into their work, which is consistent with that peculiar middle class 
habit of coloring its materialism with a flexible idealism. Together, their 
works become for us a direct manifestation of a rising bourgeois culture. 

The group of landscape painters known as the Hudson River School, 
whose efforts were largely concentrated in the Hudson Valley, were edu- 
cated in a manner entirely different from their predecessors, the portrait 
painters. For them there was little formal art education in this country, 
and they learned not from schools, but for the most part, from observation 
of nature. When Durand wrote to a pupil, “Go first to Nature to learn to 
paint landscape,” he was referring to his own practical font of knowledge. 

Although not a banded group dedicated to the task of following certain 
creeds of art and living, as were for example, their pre-Raphaelite brothers 
in England, or the Nazarenes in Germany, the individual painters were 
united by common esthetic as well as social interests. These interests were 
related to, and even stimulated by the reigning philosophy of democracy, as 
practiced by the bourgeoisie in America, which penetrated every form of 
contemporary culture including religion, law, education and government. 

The social evolution in the early nineteenth century conditioned by the 
economic and political expansion of the country produced a provincial 
nationalism propitious for the flourishing of a native landscape school. The 
development of industries in the growing cities, and the creation of private 
fortunes, gave to the progressing middle class for the first time in American 
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history the opportunity to concentrate much of their newly-found leisure 
in “cultural” pursuits. The natural beauty of the American landscape, 
glorified alike by writers and painters, was brought to popular attention by 
means of albums of engraved views which, in their general appeal paved the 
way for patronage of the Hudson River School. Town folks found in the 
cultivation of these artists exotic escape from the banalities of urban life as 
well as a new form of recreational diversion. The painters came from town 
and country, and they painted for a class of people having a similar origin. 
The new patrons of art were, almost without exception, business men who 
went in for collecting as a hobby and who were the first of a long line of art 
collectors in America. Individual artists were commissioned to paint pic- 
tures for them and, in a number of instances, were enabled to travel abroad 
on their stipends. In the work of these artists they found reflected the very 
philosophy and moral standards that had emanated from their class and 
which pervaded their own lives. Besides, there can be no doubt that a pride 
in things strictly American played a large part in the encouragement of 
local talent. By the middle of the nineteenth century the Hudson River 
School represented the epitome of this culture. 

Thomas Cole, the first major landscape painter in America, wrote fre- 
quently in his letters from abroad of his fascination for the “wilderness places 
of America.” His romantic love of nature was intensified by the wildness of 
the landscape which formed the constant environment of his youth. His 
attachment to the land was so profound that he also wrote poetry in praise 
of nature. 

The expression of freedom and wildness found in Cole’s paintings was 
inspired in the early nineteenth century by the great areas of frontier wil- 
derness. The significance of the frontier has been pointed out frequently in 
relation to American history and literature, but insufficiently in relation to 
art. Just as the writers had a new background suitable for expression in the 
romantic vein, so too, painters were confronted with this inviting wilder- 
ness, the “forest primeval” that the new romanticism called, dramatically, 
to their attention. The idea of “nature uncorrupted by the defiling hand of 
man” was expressed in the landscapes of Cole, Durand and Doughty, the 
founders of the Hudson River School, just as it was in the early romantic 
novels of James Kirke Paulding and James Fenimore Cooper. 

Romantic treatment of the frontier in literature began early in the 1820's 
with the Ohio Valley as a background. Just about this time Cole, born in 
England, was in this region, where his father had migrated to establish a 
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business in what had just previously been frontier lands. After traveling 
about from village to village as an itinerant painter, he came to live in New 
York for some years before settling finally in the Catskills, which subse- 
quently became a haven for most of the landscape painters. Cole’s earliest 
extant work, a landscape in the Minneapolis Museum dated 1825, was 
painted just after he had come East from Ohio. 

Another important early painting by Cole is the Daniel Boone on the 
Banks of the Great Osage, Missouri*, a landscape painted about 1828 or 
earlier. The pioneer-trapper is seated before a log cabin in a forest, and in 
the wooded, mountainous background lies the unbroken, unexplored vast- 
ness of the wilderness, unsuspecting the “defiling hand of man.” Such a 
powerful exposition of the pioneering movement is indicative, in no uncer- 
tain terms, of the profound impression his earlier contact with the frontier 
had made upon him. A live concern with the most vital social movement 
of his time caused Cole, in his early landscapes, to produce some of his 
greatest works. 

Cole traveled abroad in 1829 and again in 1841. In Europe his sensitive 
imagination found free play; when he came into contact with medieval and 
renaissance art, his romanticism was renewed a hundred-fold. Probably the 
most profound influence on him was Claude Lorrain, “the greatest of all 
landscape painters,” as he called him. So great was his admiration for the 
French painter that in 1832 he actually lived in Claude’s house on the 
Pincian Hill in Rome. The classical influence, which is evident from this 
early visit, was to become an important factor in his subsequent art. For 
contemporary European art, with but few exceptions, he had the greatest 
contempt — perhaps another American trait of his time. 

In his own day Thomas Cole was well known as a painter of pure land- 
scapes, but he was most famous for his monumental allegoric and moralistic 
paintings in which landscape forms the background for the rise and fall of 
civilization or for a similar theme. Such works as The Course of Empire 
and Voyage of Life (1836) combine all the classical, romantic, literary, 
religious and sentimental elements that we find prevalent in his art, and 
they symbolize the extreme to which he believed pure landscape could be 
brought. Nature, for him, was an instrument through which man could be 
taught the fundamental principles of life. His great success was due to the 
fact that he was able to mirror the dominant social philosophy of his time 
to the satisfaction of all. 


“Formerly owned by the Ehrich Galleries, New York. 
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Thomas Doughty, often referred to as the “father of American landscape 
painting,” follows Cole in importance as far as the evolution of a landscape 
school is concerned. He was probably the first to adopt landscape painting 
as a profession, exclusive of all other interests in art. Little is known of his 
personal life. Born in Philadelphia in 1793, Doughty did not become a 
painter until he was about thirty. Until that time he had been engaged first 
as an apprentice in a leather factory and subsequently as a manufacturer in 
the same business. Completely self-taught, he first turned to painting as 
a leisure-time activity, and then, apparently fascinated by the medium, 
dropped all business associations to adopt art as a permanent vocation. His 
is one of the first instances of Bohemianism in American art. Doughty’s 
landscapes are scenes of forests, mountains and woodland streams which, 
as in Nature’s Wonderland, express a deep feeling for physical nature. For 
atmospheric effect Doughty used silvery gray tones, and according to Tucker- 
man, the biographer of early American artists, he was the first to use this 
method in American landscape painting. Doughty traveled and exhibited 
in Europe for many years between 1836 and 1848, and in London he appears 
to have been extremely popular. Fortune did not favor him after his return 
to America, for when he died in 1856 it was in abject poverty. 

Asher Brown Durand was the last of the triumvirate of founding fathers 
to enter the profession of landscape painting. He was born in Jefferson 
Village, now Maplewood, New Jersey, and was descended on his father’s 
side from a family of French Huguenots who fled their homeland, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to settle in this country about 1700. 
Durand first became an engraver, as had Cole in his youth, and later a 
portrait painter. In both of these professions he achieved considerable pop- 
ular success. He continued to practice both until 1835 when he turned his 
attention entirely to landscape painting, which had previously provided 
hours of relaxation, spent in sketching from nature. 

The idea of painting in the open air was new in American art just as it 
was in European art before the advent of the Impressionists. Most artists 
made sketches out-of-doors and then worked them up in their studios. 
“Durand went directly to the fountain-head, and began the practice of 
faithful transcripts of ‘bits’ for use in his studio,” wrote Daniel Huntington 
years later, “*. . . since followed by most of our artists.” 

The Wood Interior in the Addison Gallery doubtlessly belongs to the 
category of “faithful transcripts.” One can almost visualize Durand deep 
in the thicket, his easel set up before a rocky moss-covered mound, from 
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which emanates a gaunt tree with claw-like roots grasping and hugging the 
earth, and around him wild, broken, gnarled branches, bent in every direc- 
tion, which he paints in every detail of their gruesomeness. | 

Durand’s landscape creed attempted to be one of simple truthfulness. It 
had its basis in the idea that art is an imitation of nature. Objective studies 
of esthetics prove this notion to be a mistaken one. Analysis of “natural- 
istic” art indicates that such art is based upon many things, among them 
the prevailing prejudice concerning the object rendered, moral codes, design 
limitations, personal interpretation, as well as social, economic and even 
political interests. 

Durand’s personal sincerity and indefatigable labor helped produce, in 
many instances, works of poetic charm and fine technical quality. Gener- 
ally, however, his transcripts are of a dry, uninspired nature, in which facts 
are statically recorded, making them uninteresting to modern spectators. 
Cole differed in principle from Durand in that he believed that the duty of 
the artist “ought not to be a dead imitation of things, without the power to 
impress a sentiment, or enforce a truth.” Most painters today would agree 
theoretically with this idea which is, in essence, opposed to the “‘art for art’s 
sake” view, but Cole’s treatment and the ideology he sought to express are 
quite out of accord in modern life. 

The ideas which Cole, Durand, and to a lesser degree, Doughty, brought 
to painting were new and unique in American art. Their younger contem- 
poraries, most of them born in the second and third decades of the nine- 
teenth century, grasped their principles and mannerisms, and throughout 
long careers adhered closely to them. The poetic style of the Barbizon 
School, which they were able to witness at first hand, made no visible 
impression upon the majority of them, until Inness alone discovered Rous 
seau. The rigid naturalism of the later Hudson River School was undoubt- 
edly due largely to the common training of almost all the artists as bank- 
note engravers. 

The influence of Doughty was slight, for the majority of landscape 
painters followed Durand and Cole. Durand, who lived the longest (he 
died in 1886) had the greatest influence upon them. In the paintings of 
John F. Kensett and John W. Casilear may be seen the photographic preci- 
sion and the brown coloration that was Durand’s endowment to them. 
Kensett, however, successfully achieved atmospheric effects with the use of 
transparent clouds and rising mists. Jasper F. Cropsey, whose paintings are 
among the most colorful of the Hudson River School, painted the brilliant 
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reddish-brown autumn landscape directly from nature. Worthington Whit- 
tredge, son of a Massachusetts farmer, studied under Andreas Achenbach 
at Diisseldorf and later painted scenery in the Alps, the Catskills and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The immediate follower of the more romantic manner of Cole created 
the grandiose, panoramic landscape which became extremely popular in 
America during a period of esthetic sterility in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, at a time when bigness was a standard of quality. This 
heroic school was led by F. E. Church who had been a pupil of Cole in the 
Catskills. Traveling extensively to the furthermost reaches of civilization, 
to South America, to Labrador, to Greece, and to the far West of the 
United States, Church painted vast canvases of exotic scenery, exact to the 
last detail. His Cotopaxi (1862), in the New York Public Library, and 
Heart of the Andes are examples of the magnitude which he wished to 
encompass within the bounds of an easel painting. 

The completion of the transcontinental railroad and the opening of the 
West were in part responsible for the success of the heroic landscape school 
which grew out of the Hudson River School. Expeditions were formed to 
explore the new frontier, and a great number of painters, Albert Bierstadt 
foremost among them, accompanied them for the sole purpose of recording 
the magnificent scenery. 

The Hudson River men were the first landscape painters in America to 
study the effect of atmosphere on landscape and natural scenery without 
special reference to local, geographic or historical context. Elusive and 
fleeting aspects of nature interested them, and they sometimes attempted to 
portray not only the change in seasons, but also various periods of the day. 
Having no knowledge of the impressionist technique and theory, they were 
unable to realize in paint the high degree to which this treatment of light 
and changing nature could be brought. However, they were independent 
in their own discoveries and were instrumental in founding a style upon 
which later landscape painters, notably Inness, based their art, and brought 
the efforts of this early American school to its culmination. 

Although Inness began in the traditions of the Hudson River School, his 
finest and most important work cannot properly be classed with that group. 
His significance, however, lies in the fact that his work marks the beginning 
of new directions in American landscape painting. No longer a conven- 
tional, hieratic formula for painting native scenery, landscape art became, 
through the efforts of Inness, a form of personal artistic expression never 
before achieved by the Hudson River School. 
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A CRITICAL DEFINITION OF THE AMERICAN PRIMITIVE 


By JEAN LIPMAN 
Cannondale, Connecticut 


The American Primitive, not long ago ignored by critics of American 
painting, is now suffering from the undiscriminating enthusiasm of discov- 
ery and crusade.. Numerous exhibitions and articles have popularized the 
American Primitive, but the qualities that constitute a “Primitive” are still 
nebulous in the mind of the public. The American Primitive has not as yet 
been defined in terms of its intrinsic style, the adjective “primitive” being 
loosely applied to describe any sort of early, provincial, crude, or untutored 
American painting. 

A remarkable small book written thirty years ago by Emanuel Loewy’ to 
define the essentially non-visual quality of archaic Greek art is of vital inter- 
est to us today, in connection with American Primitive painting. This book 
enumerates the chief characteristics of archaic style and concludes that “‘in all 
these characteristics there is one common principle, namely, an independence 
of the real appearance of objects, an independence that not seldom amounts 
to open opposition.” This is also the principle, the stylistic personality, of 
the American Primitive. Loewy explains this type of art not as a deliberate 
convention or as the consequence of a dislike of optical illusion, but as a 
result of what he terms “the primitive memory image.” The memory, he 
explains, does not retain all images equally, but makes a selection of those 
aspects which present the object in the greatest clearness and completeness. 
Thus, he goes on to explain, “along with the pictures that reality presents to 
the eye, there exists another world of images, living or coming into life in 
our minds alone, which, though indeed suggested by reality, are nevertheless 
essentially metamorphosed. Every primitive artist, when endeavoring to 
imitate Nature, seeks with the spontaneity of a psychical function to repro- 
duce merely these mental images.”* Extreme fidelity to the mental picture 
therefore involves extreme perversion of reality, and it is thus that “primi- 
tive” or “archaic” arts are invariably distinguished by a unique freedom to 
develop the purely zsthetic qualities of abstract design. It is this abstraction 
which has recently placed a premium upon primitive art. Our generation 
values abstraction above all else. We have created, for the first time in his- 
tory, a deliberately abstract art and have set a higher value upon the abstract 


*E. Loewy, The Rendering of Nature in Early Greek Art, London, Duckworth, 1907. 
*"Tbid., pp. 5 and 6. 
*Tbid., p. 18. 
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attributes of traditional art than has ever been done before. Thus Egyptian 
art, archaic Greek art, early Italian painting, African wood sculpture, and 
American and French Primitives are accorded a place in art history along 
with the Parthenon sculptures, Raphael, Delacroix, and Gilbert Stuart. 

That there can be a change or a difference of opinion as to the value of 
abstraction is currently ignored. Archaic Greek art and Italian as well as 
American primitives, however, did not always enjoy their present repute. 
They were formerly described as crude, uncouth, stiff, distorted, poorly exe- 
cuted, by critics whose touchstone of value was fidelity to real, or visual, 
appearance. That the same objects are now described as original, individual, 
formalized, lucid, abstract, merely implies a shift in the attitude of the critic, 
who has come to value abstract above illusionistic representation and so to 
evaluate primitive art positively rather than negatively. 

Needless to point out, there are broad underlying conditions accountable 
for the production, at any given time and place, of one type of art form 
rather than another. The eighteenth and especially the nineteenth century 
was the great period for primitive painting in America. In the seventeenth 
century life was too difficult to allow masses of people to become urgently 
concerned with the arts. Art was for wealthy individuals, and the artists 
employed by them were professional painters trained in the English or 
Dutch traditions. Primitive painting, coming out of the eighteenth century 
craft tradition, flourished chiefly in New England and Pennsylvania, the 
chief craft centers of America, though some examples have been found in 
New York and New Jersey and in the southern and middle western states. 
The group of “primitive” or “folk” painters consisted of ordinary crafts- 
men, sign and coach and house painters who turned to painting for pleasure 
and profit, housewives who occupied leisure hours by making tinsel and 
water-color pictures, young ladies whose seminary curriculum included 
painting in water colors and on velvet along with reading, writing, dancing, 
and sewing, and itinerant “‘limners” and house “decorators” who, without 
any special training to recommend them, travelled from town to town paint- 
ing likenesses of the townspeople and decorating the walls of their houses 
with stencilled designs or frescoed landscapes. 

All these painters were untrained. This means that they lacked the aca- 
demic training which aimed at developing a capacity for approximating, in 
paint, the visible appearance of things. The untrained painter attempted to 
reproduce reality, but his relative inability to do so because of the simplicity 
of his vision and the limitations of his technique resulted in an essentially 
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abstract style. His technical liabilities made way for a compensating interest 
in pure design. The primitive artist's simple memory images were combined 
in a relatively intellectual fashion to compose his picture, while in the case 
of the trained artist the complex memory images were realistically codrdi- 
nated in the picture with constant reference to visual plausibility. 

In every type of representation the distinguishing esthetic qualities of the 
American Primitive depend directly upon non-illusionistic factors. Few of 
the portraits were painted entirely from life; the bodies were usually pre- 
pared during the winter months and in the spring the itinerant limner set 
out with his stock of canvases to hunt for heads.* As he had no specific model 
for his bodies the limner was apt to give free rein to his liking for a decora- 
tive silhouette, for the linear rhythm of ribbons and laces or for the sweeping 
lines of a waistcoat. In many of the landscapes the attempt to create an 
effect of perspective achieves an almost cubistic organization of form. It is 
significant to note that in several of the frescoed landscapes’ the artist did 
not hesitate to paint houses and stars with the help of stencils, and that com- 
passes as well as stencils were commonly used in the contruction of land- 
scapes painted on velvet. In the velvet and water-color still-life paintings, 
stencils, called “theorems,” were generally used to construct the picture. 
Here is a type of primitive picture deliberately depending upon its decorative 
rather than its realistic aspects. These paintings were executed by women, 
as were the “fancy pictures” and “mourning pictures” in which there is a 
frank absence of any realistic model. In more ambitious scenes representing 
religious, historical or literary subjects it was not considered inconsistent to 
include incidents which could not have been juxtaposed in actual existence. 
The subject matter of Hicks’ Peaceable Kingdoms provides a well-known 
example. 

The style of the typical American Primitive — and one must remember 
that there are all degrees of primitiveness — is at every point based upon an 
essentially non-optical vision. It is a style depending upon what the artist 
knew rather than upon what he saw, and so the facts of physical reality 
were largely sifted through the mind and personality of the painter. The 
degree of excellence in one of these primitive paintings depends upon the 
clarity and energy and coherence of the artist’s mental picture rather than 
upon the beauty or interest actually inherent in the subject matter, and 
upon the artist’s instinctive sense of abstract design when transposing his 


“Cf. Alexander Brook, Portrait Painters Incognito, in Charm, 111 (1925), pp. 38-39 and 89. 
5Cf. E. B. Allen, Early American Wall Paintings, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926. 
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mental pictures upon a painted surface rather than upon a technical facility 
for reconstructing in paint his observations of nature. 

Abstract design is the heart and soul of the American Primitive, and it 
is this fact which has won for it the acclaim of the moderns. The composi- 
tional means used by the artist to clearly and forcibly set down the mental 
pictures upon which he based his representation resulted, unconsciously, in 
an enhancement of abstract design at the expense of illusionistic realism. 
Individual objects were most often represented in profile or in full face, form 
was abbreviated and flattened, movement was restricted, contour lines were 
emphasized, and colors were sharpened. All the compositional aspects of a 
primitive picture reveal a non-optical attitude. Each unit of the painting 
seems to exist separately as it did in the form of a series of memory images 
in the artist's mind, and these images appear to have been combined rather 
than synthesized in the final representation. The non-optical attitude explains 
not only the single departures from visible reality in the primitive pictures, 
but also the so-called inconsistencies — considered from the point of view 
of visual plausibility — sure to exist between various aspects of a picture. 
As the primitive limner did not conceive his portrait as an optically con- 
sistent whole he did not consider it objectionable to attach a relatively real- 
istic head to a decoratively planned torso. A landscape painter saw nothing 
amiss with placing in his sky a geometrically rayed sun and a scattering of 
stencilled stars and then including cast shadows in his representation of 
trees and houses. 

The essential character of the primitive painter’s vision and method may 
be most clearly seen by comparing an academic, or illusionistic, with a 
“primitive” version of the same scene. There happen to be two pictures, 
identical in content and equally mediocre in quality, depicting Washing- 
ton’s tomb at Mt. Vernon, one by the academic painter W. H. Bartlett 
(1809-1854), the other, a pastel, by an anonymous contemporary.’ In the 
academic picture there is an optical unification of the whole scene. The eye 
of the spectator takes in the pictured scene as a whole just as the artist’s eye 
originally observed the scene which he chose to represent. In the primitive 
picture there is no unifying aerial perspective, no naturalistic lighting, no 
approximation of the appearance of observed reality. The spectator’s eye 
travels from one portion of the picture to another, accumulating bit by bit 


the represented content, for it was in this way that the primitive artist cone 
°W. H. Bartlett, Washington’s tomb, Knickerbocker Photo Service, N. Y., no. 23289. Anonymous 


nineteenth century American (undoubtedly a woman), Washington’s tomb, collection of Robert 
Laurent, Newark, N. J.. Newark Museum photo no. 6023 K. 
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structed his picture. While the portions of the academic painting, like the 
bits of nature, are fused and infinitesimal, in the primitive picture they are 
separately defined and actually calculable. In the academic picture the build- 
ings, the water and foliage, sky and clouds, are naturalistically rendered. In 
the primitive pastel each of these natural elements is rigorously simplified 
and cast into a stylized form having little resemblance to actual appearance. 
The foliage has the quality of decorative embroidery, and the tomb itself 
is the conventionalized tomb of the typical velvet mourning picture, an 
abstraction rather than a representation of the real monument. 

The basic characteristic of the American Primitive is abstractness, an 
inevitable and unconscious result of the non-visual attitude of the artist. 
The quality of the primitive paintings does not vary with the degree of 
primitiveness, but with the mental vigor and creative power of the artist. 
It does seem, however, that the individual creative energy is preserved in its 
fullest flavor in the more primitive paintings. It is certain that the imposed 
standards of an academic training raised to a level of adequate performance 
a great many poor and mediocre artists, but it is equally true that these 
standards tended to bring to the same average the work of the few extraor- 
dinarily gifted individuals. The outstanding artists, allowed to recreate their 
own esthetic experiences in their own way, unhampered by any external 
requirements or restrictions, arrived at a power and originality and beauty 
which was not surpassed by the greatest of the academic American painters. 




















MICHELANGELO’S BACCHUS 


Here is the first sweet madness of the fruit, 
Desire’s dark morning, ecstasy’s belief 
In its own grace; these clustered chaplets suit 
The brow’s contented innocence of grief. 
These eyes that will not look to heaven but gaze 
Into a private depth not yet have seen 
The myriad deaths and resurrected days 
Of passion’s power and the vineyard’s green; 
This chalice to a bidden world upholds 
Gift of a god to make all men divine, 
Taste of the grape, whose marble skin enfolds 
Earth and the sunlight particled in wine. 
Here is no wisdom of Apollo shed, 
By wondrous flesh the wondering heart is ted. 


—T heodric Westbrook 


BACCHUS 
By MICHELANGELO 
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DAVID’S EARLIEST PORTRAIT OF MARAT 


There is in my collection a little oil portrait (1014 x 734 in.) very broadly and 
richly painted which represents a man in a gloomy room seated to the right and ready 
to write at a table. The general tone is a transparent brown largely made with bitumen. 
The only positive color is a fine flash of scarlet in a cloth which hangs over the back of 
the chair. It is repeated in flicks in the kerchief of the writer and, more faintly, in the 
background under the shelf and in objects on the shelf. A light which falls from the 
right and above touches sharply the brow, hands, quill pen and papers on the table. 
Although we have to do with a sketch, the surface is here and there loaded and manip- 
ulated to produce a transparent and vibrating atmospheric effect. Technically the han- 
dling recalls that of Chardin. 

I suppose I have asked fifty good judges of painting to guess the authorship of the 
painting. Guesses have ranged from school of Rembrandt to Daumier, with a prefer- 
ence for some French Romantic painter of the ’30s. Only one visitor guessed correctly 
that the painter is no other than Jacques-Louis David. The little canvas bears at the 
right about three inches up the genuine inscription, J. L. David, 1789. The sitter is his 
friend Marat as is shown by the inscription upside down L’ami du Pe(uple). The name 
is of course that of Marat’s revolutionary journal, and the intention was to show it on 
a paper that has bent over the edge of the table. The skull on the shelf is of course a 
property of Marat as a physician, or as Carlyle usually calls him a “horse leech” or 
“dog leech.” The feeling of intense and beneficent contemplation is sympathetically 
understood and conveyed. In this respect I feel the little picture need not fear com- 
parison with such very famous little pictures of similar theme, as the philosophers of 
Rembrandt. 

The style is so anomalous for a David that one is inclined to doubt everything — 
the genuine date and signature, the corroborative auction-notices and newspaper clip- 
pings of the 1840’s pasted on the back of the canvas and stretcher. It seems impossible 
that five years after the Oath of the Huratii, and two years after the Death of Socrates, 
pictures of a very stilted and linear style, David could have painted anything so sen- 
suously charming and rich, one may even say, so tender in mood. It seems simply to be 
a question of an exceptional theme and moment which caught the austere and highly 
self-conscious pseudoclassicist wholly off his guard and released the real artist in him 
which was generally occulted by the artist on parade. 

It should be unnecessary to insist that though David generally painted like a cold 
person, he was not that. He was the true son of a father who had died of the wounds 
received in a duel —a duel which, being of the merchant class, he was not bound to 
undertake. David himself tried to commit suicide when he failed to win the Prix de 
Rome and plotted what would have amounted to a judicial murder against the sculptor 
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Houdon. In short David's Revolutionary and Empire style by no means corresponds to 
what we know of his mercurial and violent character. I might even advance the para- 
dox that I own about the only “characteristic” Jacques-Louis David, if it be admitted 
that an artist’s work should correspond to his native temperament. 

Indeed the little picture raises the very large question: If this is the way David 
painted when his affection and enthusiasm were deeply involved and no public was in 
view, may this not be the way Nature intended David should paint? If so we are 
dealing with one of the most extraordinary perversions of a great native talent — with 
a career, one may say, thrown into reverse by the need of following a popular official 
fashion and by the inordinate ambition to lead it. 

And the further theoretical question arises: Suppose David with his amazing energy 
had made his career in the style of this intimate sketch? He would then have seemed 
the legitimate successor of Largilliére in his most serious vein, and also of Chardin. He 
would clearly have laid a course parallel with that of his slightly younger Spanish con- 
temporary, Goya. The French Neo-classic school, left without a strong leader to the 
Barthélemys, Ménageots, Suvées and Viens would now seem a transient and rather 
negligible fashion; Prud’hon, Géricault and Delacroix would seem spirits more or less 
in David's succession, and would have neither praise nor blame as pioneers of a new 
Romantic movement. Everything in French painting would seem to run a pretty even 
course from George de la Tour, the Le Nain, and the Caravaggian phase of Vouet, in 
a sort of popular left wing culminating logically in the art of Courbet. 

The case illustrates nicely a favorite theory of mine that great historic results often 
depend upon seemingly slight personal decisions. Apparently the history of French 
painting was radically changed when young Jacques-Louis David repudiated the imme- 
diate past variously represented by his master Boucher and by Chardin and decided to 
set a good example along the lines dictated by Cochin and his fellow archzologist critics. 
It would be interesting to know whether this little portrait of Marat was painted before 
or after the fateful day of the storming of the Bastille, July 14, 1789. But since the 
habits of the scientist and agitator Marat were always secretive, the cell he occupies has 
no significance. Whether free or, as later, in hiding he preferred cellars and garrets to 
more commodious lodgings. I imagine from the braced rafter in my picture that we 
have to do with a garret with a small bull’s-eye window inconveniently high in the 
mansard. What David has most skilfully stressed is the gentleness and kindness of his 
friend. And here it should be recalled that Marat, soon to be a terrorist of the cruellest 
sort, began his revolutionary activities as a sort of benevolent anarchist and pacifist, 
humanitarian in Rousseau’s tradition, enemy of all violence. It is this transient benign 
phase of the Friend of the People that Jacques-Louis David has immortalized. Thus 
this picture marks a turning point in two great careers. 

— FRANK JEWETT MATHER 


VAN ORLEY’S “REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT” 


The Rest on the Flight into Egypt, formerly in the collection of Dr. Cheron of Paris, 
and recently presented to The Art Gallery of Toronto, is in the opinion of Dr. M. J. 
Friedlender a well preserved characteristic work by Bernard van Orley. It was painted 
about 1518, at the time when Orley created quite a number of panels representing the 
Madonna and Child, often in full figure and generally in the open air. The good state 
of preservation has been confirmed by an expert examination at the Art Gallery and by 
infra-red photographs of the whole and some details. The picture is painted in oils on 
an oak panel of three joined members. The flaking along the joins, especially along the 
left one, has been obscured by old and recent overpaint. The old overpaint, mostly 
darker and warmer than the original paint, appears in the landscape behind the column 
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and in the lower part of the sky. The later overpaint can be noticed principally in the 
parts of the sky, in small spots along the joins, in the crown of the Madonna’s head and 
in the head and the legs of the Child. But the extent of loss and overpaint is so slight 
as not to appreciably injure the design or its execution. 

Compared with most of Van Orley’s compositions the work is remarkably free from 
the obvious influence of the Italian Renaissance. The versatile artist follows here much 
more closely the tradition of his home country, showing an affinity to German contem- 
porary art in the figure of the Virgin. 

In telling his story Orley follows closely the apocryphal gospels. Behind the main 
figures of Mother and Child and much smaller in scale, the other features connected 
with the flight are dispersed in the landscape; Joseph and the ass, the palm tree repre- 
sented by the isolated slender tree with its feathery branches, the column with the shat- 
tered idols, the ploughing peasant and the soldiers of Herod riding through the corn- 
field. There is even a trace of medieval symbolism revealed in the illustrated book which 
lies at the feet of the Virgin in the right corner. The right leaf shows a full-page illus- 
tration of a woman in an elaborate worldly dress of the painter’s time. She has a veil 
around her eyes and a diptych in her hands like the tablets of the law. Once more we 
find the parallelism of the “synagogue,” the representative of the Old Testament and 
the “church” revealed in Mother and Child which was so common in the art of the 
middle ages. But the symbolic allusion is only slight. The book with its delicate col- 
ored design lying on a piece of grey blue cloth, serves, together with the walking stick, 
the flask and the satchel in the foreground, to lend a feeling of intimacy and homeliness 
to the scene. The accessories are painted with a loving care of detail as in the grass and 
plants growing around the rocky bank. They have a still life quality which can be 
traced back to the art of van Eyck. 

The figure of the Virgin with the Child dominates the composition, forming a broad 
triangle in the foreground and cut off from the landscape by the rocky bank. The sur- 
vival of the late Gothic tradition is apparent in the anatomical uncertainty of the Vir- 
gin’s figure which is masked by the ample folds of the cloak. Her posture is not fully 
convincing since only the right leg and a faint trace of the left knee are visible. The 
late Gothic linearity of the crumpled folds is softened by the fullness of the material, 
painted in a direct thin paint with superimposed modelling glazes. This quality of 
drawing is clearly visible in the hands of the Madonna, in the embroidered border of the 
cloak with its inserted jewels, and in the golden strands in the softly curled brown hair. 

On the other hand, there is a new fullness and womanly charm in this figure which 
reflects a new spirit. Wan Orley’s predilection for strong contrasting movements which 
he likes to display in telling a story found but little outlet in the Rest on the Flight. 
But at least the Virgin turns round on her hips and the sturdy Child is climbing ener- 
getically to reach the breast, trying to hold on with his chubby hands and enfolded by 
the arms of the Mother. Her healthy round face, with a rosy glow on her cheeks, is 
softly modelled with shadows at the temples, in the corners of the half-opened eyes, and 
under the strong nose and the full mouth. The Virgin’s face is full of dreamy tender- 
ness and the feeling of happiness and well-being radiates from the deep warm red of 
the magnificent cloak which dominates the picture and lends warmth to the green and 
blue of landscape and sky. 

This atmosphere of peaceful rest permeates the countryside. In its richness of detail, 
its winding roads, farmhouses, river and woods full of pearly leaves, this type of land- 
scape goes back to the tradition founded by Gerard David, Geertgen and Patinir. But 
although the transition from the figures in the foreground to the middle ground is still 
rather abrupt, the Gothic steepness, angularity and narrowness have gone. There is a 
new spaciousness and continuity in the spreading middle ground which appears behind 
the bust of the Madonna reaching to the hills in the far distance. Soft horizontal curves 
appear one behind the other, framed by the group of trees on the right and the fantastic 
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rock with the castle on top on the left. These lines are taken up by the formation of 
the clouds which float peacefully across the blue sky and cast shadows on the gentle 
slopes. The olive green meadows with the grazing sheep and dark green bushy trees, 
the blue of the river, the delicate pink, yellows and greys of the half-timbered, thatched 
cottages are bathed in the warm light of late afternoon which tinges slightly the lower 
clouds. The last row of hills on the low horizon is veiled by a bluish atmosphere and 
the traditional Netherlandish landscape becomes tinged with the romantic charm of 
Leonardesque paintings. This, together with the broadness of the composition, the 
freedom of movement and the quiet brilliance of the colors softened by the atmosphere 
turns the late Gothic devotional picture into a representation of happy charm. 


— PETER BRIEGER 


NEW ART BOOKS 


Unp ALLEs Ist ZERSTOBEN. Von Werner Weisbach. Wien-Leipzig-Ziurich, 1937. 
Herbert Reichner Verlag. 


Biographies and autobiographies of leading modern art critics are comparatively rare. 
And if they exist they have usually a rather limited scope: they wish to explain or jus- 
tify the attitude of the critic in regard to his special field. Consequently, they appeal 
only to the most restricted circle of colleagues. The average art critic apparently either 
has not many experiences outside the field of his studies or he does not think them 
worth bothering about. Or, as is sometimes the case with critics who are at the bottom 
of their souls artists to whom for some reason self-expression was denied, their rela- 
tionship with life in general resembles an unfortunate love affair, which never finds its 
happy end. 

Professor Weisbach’s life has included a wide range of experiences and his reflective 
and introspective mind has turned them into a readable account which certainly has 
considerable general interest. Howsoever full of disappointment and internal and exter- 
nal difficulties his life may have been, circumstances have favored him and this book is 
a kind of grateful acknowledgment of the fact. Born about sixty years ago and growing 
up in Berlin, where art then played a great part with Bode as the leading personality 
in a crowd of critics, artists, collectors, dealers and amateurs, the son of a collector and 
later a collector himself besides a critic, Professor Weisbach came into close contact 
with the artistic life not only of Germany, but of the whole world. His book is full of 
interesting sidelights on critics like Bode, Meier-Graefe, F. Lippmann, A. Schmarsow, 
A. Warburg, on artists like M. Lieberman and Rodin, on collectors like Prince Stro- 
ganoff, on dealers like Stefano Bardini and Durand-Ruel. Anglo Saxon readers might 
enjoy some new anecdotes about Whistler and the amusing reports of the author’s 
visits in the studios of Alma Tadema, Hubert Herkomer, John M. Swan, and Jakob 
Ezechiel, great men of their own times and now falling into almost complete oblivion. 

One of the chief interests of the book lies in the fact that the author has followed 
with an open eye the development of the art of his own period, the “discovery of mod- 
ern art.” We realize what excitement the first impressionist pictures which became 
known to a wider circle must have roused in Germany. We see the violent antagonism 
towards all such “dangerous innovations” in the more conservative quarters. The 
writer has even taken an active interest in modern art, especially in the reform of 
architecture and the whole style of living which took place around 1900 and which is 
connected with names like Whilhelm Van De Velde, Muthesius, A. Endell and other 
German, French and above all English and Scotch architects and decorators. We get 
from Professor Weisbach’s book a fair impression of this important and successful 
movement. 
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Needless to say, in such an attentive mind the political, social and philosophical 
movements of its time are also reflected, so that great names from the most diverse 
fields appear on every page. It is much to the credit of the author that he shows a great 
restraint and uses a very conciliatory tone where he finds occasion for criticism. The 
book is not marred by such passionate outbreaks as are so frequent in Bode’s memoirs. 
Professor Weisbach ends his tale long before the war, with the moment when he became 
a professor in the University of Berlin, where he has been active until a few years ago. 


— ULRICH MIDDELDORF 


EARLY AMERICAN STENCILS ON WALLS AND FURNITURE. By Janet Waring. New 
York, William R. Scott, 1937. 


This book, the result of fifteen years of search and study, presents a precise and 
authoritative account of the- character, scope and technique of the early American 
stencil. The author has recourse to primary source material, draws upon a well assimi- 
lated background of history and interprets dates and facts with caution and accuracy. 
But much more than this, she recreates for the reader her exhilarating search for 
material, writing her book rather as a living narrative of her experiences than as a sum- 
mary of her findings. We follow her through the New England countryside, speaking 
to old ladies who remember the bright walls of their childhood homes, entering houses 
and inns, chipping and stripping walls to uncover hidden decoration, finding old kits 
of stencils and brushes, meeting ancient stencilers and learning from them the methods 
of their craft. In this way we acquire as if at first hand a logically ordered understand- 
ing and a cumulative appreciation of early American stenciled designs. 

In the introductory chapter on the pre-Colonial history of the stencil we read of its 
use on the bark cloth of the primitive Fiji Islanders, on ancient Chinese temple walls, 
on Japanese N6 robes, on French medieval playing cards and image prints, on later 
European block prints and wall papers, on English rood screens and church monas- 
tery walls. 

The major portion of the book deals chiefly with the stenciled walls of New Eng- 
land houses. The walls are described and reproduced, with discussions of the techniques 
used for the borders, the friezes, the all-over designs, and the over-mantel decorations. 
The colors are described, the designs analysed, and the quality of the work estimated. 
The sources of the stenciled patterns are described as simple and direct adaptations of 
elaborately carved woodwork and furniture, or of imported wall papers. Needless to 
say, the author remarks, the early New England craftsman was unaware of the cultural 
background of his conventional designs, many of which were ultimately derived from 
Assyrian, Roman and Chinese ornament. The section of the book devoted to stenciled 
walls includes a weak chapter on stenciled floors, the only portion of the book which 
seems unworthy of the author. A short article which appeared in Antiques (vol. xix, 
p. 296) on early American decorative floors treated the subject more ably than Miss 
Waring, and illustrated it more fully. 

The second part of the book deals with the fine stenciled furniture of the early 
nineteenth century, hitherto little noticed, and with the Hitchcock chair and Pennsyl- 
vania furniture. The composition and technique of the stenciled designs are discussed, 
and the histories of two old stencilers, William Eaton and George Lord, are detailed. 
The book ends with a short description of the typical stenciled designs executed on 
tin and on velvet. 

The volume is an exquisite piece of book-making. It bears witness to the same thor- 
oughgoing care and joyful achievement which distinguishes the text. The hundreds of 
fine halftone plates and the scattering of color plates richly illustrate the story of the 
stencil as used on walls, floors and furniture, and enable the reader to reconstruct the 
typical and heretofore almost unsuspected appearance of early American interiors. 
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The importance of Miss Waring’s book is that besides collecting, describing and 
reproducing early stencil designs, it throws fresh light on the artistic capacity and taste 
of our Colonial ancestors. Certain aspects of the stencil designs — their use in murals 
and in still-life velvet paintings — suggest interesting aspects of the “primitive” Ameri- 
can painting in which such great interest has recently developed. Finally, knowledge of 
the existence of large numbers of stenciled walls, of their rich variety of colors and pat- 
terns, of the vigor and originality of their designs, must lead to a basic revision of the 
popular colorless conception of early New England houses. The eighteenth century 
homestead was frequently painted Venetian red, russet or yellow ochre; furniture was 
painted, sometimes even decorated with a polychrome design. Floors, woodwork and 
sheathing were often painted in reds, blues or greens; and stencil motifs frequently 
adorned the grey, rose or yellow tinted walls, completing the color and pattern of New 
England interiors. 


ANTOINE WATTEAU, L’EMBARQUEMENT POUR CYTHERE DU MUSEE DU LouvRE. In- 
troduction de Paul Jamot. Paris, Editions d'Histoire et d’Art, 1937. 


Watteau’s Embarkation for the Isle of Venus in the Louvre is reproduced in a series 
of eighteen faultless plates. The plates are introduced by M. Janot’s intelligent and 
spirited preface, in which he discusses Watteau’s career and personality, and the 
compositional evolution and style of the Embarkation. He stresses the miraculous alli- 
ance in the painting of real and unreal, of poetry and life, and describes the picture as 
bathed in a marvelous harmony. This summarizes the distinguishing quality of Wat- 
teau’s style as well as of the Louvre Embarkation. 

In the large first plate we see as a lyrical whole Watteau’s allegory of the Embarka- 
tion for the Isle of Venus, in which the persons, the statues and the cupids, the trees, 
the clouds and the water, seem to be acting out a living dream just before melting and 
vanishing in the enveloping haze. The gestures of the individual persons and groups 
are subordinated to the larger flow of the whole design, but as the composition is 
clearly articulated through these groups, the detail plates have extraordinary validity 
and unusual beauty. The details, also, provide an opportunity of studying Watteau’s 
strangely flexible and rhythmic brushwork which is in such vital accord with the whole 


style of the Embarkation. 
— JEAN LIPMAN 
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FINELY ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKS 





EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAITURE 
By FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


Quarto. With two full-page photogravure plates and thirty-six pages of halftone 
reproductions of representative portraits by the various artists considered. 
Limited edition of 250 copies only. Boxed. $20.00 net, delivered. 
The book is well illustrated and should be useful for reference for examples of the work 
of nineteenth-century American portrait painters. — The Burlington Magazine 


ROBERT FIELD 
PorTRAIT PAINTER IN OILS, MINIATURE, WATER COLOR AND PASTEL AND ENGRAVER 
By HARRY PIERS 


Quarto. With four full-page plates in photogravure and thirty-five full-page halftone plates. 
Limited edition of 325 copies at $30.00 net, delivered. 

An effectively arranged and very thorough study of the artist. The facts of his life, the 
characteristics of his style and technique, and a descriptive catalogue of all his known works 
are the principal divisions of the book. There are also an index of his sitters and fifty-three 
splendid reproductions of his paintings to the further credit of this thoroughly praiseworthy 
volume. — International Studio 


CHARLES FRASER 
By ALICE R. HUGER SMITH anp D. E. HUGER SMITH 


Quarto. With four miniatures reproduced in photogravure and about fifty in halftone. 
Limited edition of 325 copies at $15.00 net, delivered. 
Mr. and Miss Smith have done a valuable service in studying the paintings of a too-little- 
known miniaturist and in selecting and annotating typical examples from the range of his 
work, — The Nation 


JOHN RAMAGE 
A BrikF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH AND LisT oF His PorTRAIT MINIATURES 
By FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


Small quarto. With upward of thirty of the artist’s miniatures reproduced in photogravure. 
Limited edition of 165 copies at $17.50 net, delivered. 

The list of miniatures includes detailed descriptions of each portrait, with, in most cases, 
an historical sketch of the subject, and occasionally a history of the miniature itself. A com- 
plete series of excellent photogravure reproductions is included and offers a most satisfactory 
survey of the artist’s style and accomplishments. — Antiques 


The growing number of miniature collectors in America will welcome this addition to the 
somewhat limited bibliography of the art. — The Saturday Review of Literature 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 


Each volume uniform, printed from type on handmade paper in limited editions and 
beautifully illustrated with photogravure plates. 
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